in, properly, anyway), he would have more to say to us. I would rather 
see a live Kentfield than a dead Conrad. 


Miss Morissa, Mari Sandoz’s ninth book, deals with the Nebraska 
frontier of the 1870's. It is the story of a lady doctor who goes, because 
of a disappointment in a love affair in the East, as a doctor to the newly- 
goldrushed West. She encounters the usual amount of bloodshed, vio- 
lence, beauty and ugliness, though all of this is presented to us through 
a kind of prose that might equally well fit a popular-level history of St. 
Louis. Miss Morissa falls in love with a handsome rancher named Tris 
somebody-or-other, who rides a handsome horse, but must reject him for 
most of the novel because she has become a settler (he is on the free- 
range side) and because she is too busy patching up people. We are 
asked to believe that this woman performs all kinds of nearly impossible 
feats. For example, on page 213 we are told that in the hospital she has 
had built near the North Platte Rinver she, herself, “. . . pushed her two 
typhoid patients back out of the way and put the man convalescing from 
mountain fever into one of the lean-tos.” Whether this is merely in- 
accurate writing or an attempt to create a kind of super-woman | am 
unsure, but I would like to know exactly how Miss Morrissa “pushed” 
these patients around in days before casters, before floors even, and pre- 
cisely how she managed to “put” the dead weight of another man into 
the lean-to—especially since she is described as “slight”. The book is 
full of these little problems, and reminds one in this sense of the science- 
fiction novel which fails to explain quite how people travel faster than 
the speed of light or live to the age of 1,000. The problems in Miss 
Sandoz’s case are less difficult of solution, but no less important. If we 
are to overlook an uneven style and the sort of plot perhaps best used 
by writers for half-hour TV programs, we might at least expect accuracy 
of expression. 

The sad thing is that Miss Sandoz’s materials are potentially heroic 
ones. I wish she had been able to do more with them, had found a way 
of giving them the sort of life that Wright Morris has given far less 
adventurous people. Come to think of it, that is a comment that would 


apply equally well to the other three books considered here, though its 
terms would differ in each case. 
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EDITORIAL—CONTINUED 

nition shows his worst expectations to be justified. Bellow’s Tommy Wil- 
helm, weeping at the funeral, achieves his moment of insight not when he 
is defeated by an omni-present social force, but when he recognizes the 
death of his world—the decaying hotels, the banal glory of Dr. Adler, the 
defeated suburban ambitions—as the image of death. It is an interesting 
twist in Malamud’s The Assistant that at the moment of recognition—when 
each character is exactly the image of his defeated world—the outsider de- 
liberately embraces this disintegrating world and thereby ironically turns 
defeat into grace. 

If, then, there is a new direction in the Social Novel of the nineteen- 
fifties, it is one which tones down the role of the social world as a determin- 
ing agent. The hero is not necessarily victimized by his society but he is 
caught with it. If he remains its passive instrument, it is because he recog- 
nizes his own confusion in the image of a disintegrating milieu. R.F. 
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